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with its laws of discrimination, evaluation, and choice, seems to be an in- 
tolerable gap in the theory. But the book, as a whole, rings true. Espe- 
cially those who are interested in the instrumental view of consciousness, 
and the behaviorists, with their new philosophy of mind, should welcome 
it. And Meyer's contention, that any doctrine of human knowledge that 
does take mental development into account must be judged unfruitful, is 
supported by a weighty mass of evidence in this book. 

G. A. Tawney. 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Yoga-System of Patanjali, or the Ancient Hindu Doctrine of Con- 
centration of Mind, Embracing the Mnemonic Rules, Called Yoga- 
Sutras, of Patanjali, and the Comment, Called Yoga-Bhashya, Attrib- 
uted to Veda-Vydsa, and the Explanation, Called Tattva-Yaiqaradi, of 
Vachaspati-Micra. Translated from the original Sanskrit by James 
Haughton Woods. Harvard Oriental Series, Edited by Charles Bock- 
well Lanman, Vol. 17. Cambridge, Mass.: The Harvard University 
Press, 1915. Pp. xlii + 384. 

This contribution to the Harvard Oriental Series, by Dr. Woods, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in that university, continues the tradition of austere 
scholarship manifest in earlier volumes. No translation of either the 
" Comment " or the " Explanation " has before been published in America 
or Europe, and since the bare Sutras can be crowded into ten pages of text, 
by far the major portion of this solid tome is unique in the West. Without 
it as a source there can hereafter be no serious study of the Yoga philos- 
ophy unless by the few who are willing to rely on their own reading of 
Sanskrit. 

To the Yoga Sutras Dr. Woods ascribes a date as recent as a.d. 300-500, 
the commentary being placed at 650-850 and the sub-commentary at about 
a.d. 850. This does not mean, however, that there was no Yoga before 
Patanjali wrote. In order to get the full meaning from the text one needs 
to practise upon it some of the Yoga methods of concentration. Besides 
the ordinary difficulties of entering into an alien philosophy are the special 
ones of catching abnormal mental experiences. Impossibility of accurate 
reproduction in words is a trait of mystical conditions the world over. 
A cynic falling upon some parts of the commentaries would say that they 
were intended to befog the Sutras. This, however, is not quite fair ; they 
contain much that is illuminating. But they multiply manifold the prob- 
lems of exegesis, and it is well understood, of course, that a native Oriental 
commentator, although standing nearer the original author, is often less 
able to judge his meaning than is the modern critic. 

Yoga is familiar by name and in general character as one of the six 
orthodox philosophies within Hinduism. Very imperfectly we might dis- 
tinguish it from the two others most celebrated by saying that, while the 
Vedanta follows pantheistic idealism and the Sankhya atheistic dualism, 
the Yoga is a mildly theistic variant of the Sankhya, but is chiefly con- 
cerned with ways and means of self-hypnotism. Yoga, a word cognate 
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with our "yoke," is often taken to mean union with Deity. From 
Patafrjali's viewpoint, however, the end of the Yogin's endeavors is " Iso- 
lation " (Kaivalya), that is to say, a realization that he is a part of 
Purusha, the Self (universal, but not now regarded in its divine identity) 
and thus independent of animal body and soul with their vicissitudes. Be- 
fore this differentiation is produced, the Self is seemingly perturbed by the 
fluctuations of the organism with which it is associated and confused, like 
the moon reflected on the waves. 

Separation or discrimination is brought about by concentration. Meth- 
ods of weakening hindrances thereto are several, such as suppression of 
passion, or as study, morality, sympathy, postures, breathing exercises, and 
devotion to Ievara, the Lord. The last mentioned is coordinated with other 
expedients and Ievara is not here represented as the Infinite Goal. 

Dr. Woods considers a primary historical importance of these texts to 
be their formation of " a bridge between the philosophy of ancient India 
and the fully developed Indian Buddhism and the religious thought of to- 
day in eastern Asia. . . . For this system, together with the Nyaya and 
Vaigeshika systems, when grafted upon the simple practical exhortations of 
the primitive Buddhism, serves as an introduction to the logical and meta- 
physical masterpieces of the Mahayana." Presumably he refers to influ- 
ences upon Buddhism much later than the first infiltration of practises 
resembling the Yoga. Some of the oldest books of the Pali canon show the 
Jhana trances to be in vogue. Thus the Vinaya and Nikayas contain 
minute instructions for the breathing exercises, and it is asserted that 
Buddha himself practised them. The antiquity of such devotions among 
his followers is proved by the attention they receive in such primitive com- 
positions as the Thera-Gatha hymns, and it is hardly conceivable that 
they could have found so large a place thus early without the Master's 
favor. These mysteries should not, however, be called Toga in too tech- 
nical a sense, but regarded as springing from a root common to Hinduism 
which later flowered most gorgeously* in the Toga cult. That there is a 
close relationship between Toga and other orthodox sects goes without 
saying. One of the strongest impressions made by this book is its attesta- 
tion of the connection between Toga and the heretical religion of Buddha. 
Philosophically, to be sure, they are opposites, for the existence of any 
Self that could be isolated from its natural organism was a doctrine that 
Buddha most ardently combated. Their similar ecstasies thus led to quite 
different attainments, equally satisfying to the respective votaries, a fact 
which does not strengthen the confidence of a modern critic in either one. 
But fruitful quest in the Sutras for formulae cognate with Buddhist ex- 
pressions gives a relish to their perusal. Thus, the classification of pain, 
(its cause, the means of escape, and the eight aids to Toga) is undoubtedly 
a reflex from the " Four Noble Truths " of the Dhamma. "We find also 
here, as in the Tipitaka, the " Four Infinite Feelings," which characterize 
Hinduism at its best : friendliness, pity, congratulation, and peace, to adopt 
a free rendering. Among the supernormal powers produced by Toga one 
meets the same ideas as in Pali literature : memory of former lives, elair- 
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voyance, apprehension of the celestial bodies, elephantine strength, levita- 
tion, etc. Book HI. of the Sutras merits detailed comparison with the 
Akankheyya Sutta, translated in Vol. XI. of the Sacred Books of the 
East. With Patanjali's reference to cotton-down in describing the miracu- 
lous lightness of body, compare Thera-Gatha 104. Knowledge of the cries 
of animals is a fabulous power not confined to India ; Philostratus, in his 
" Life of Apollonius of Tyana," attributes it to the Arabs. A sane lover of 
Buddhism, however, looks upon all such pretensions as smirch from the 
muddy waters of Hinduism in which it had grown and from which it 
could not, like the lotus in its favorite metaphor, preserve itself immacu- 
late. One is glad to believe that its practise of trance was not vocational, 
but avocational. 

Such works as this raise an obstinate questioning how far it is desirable 
to translate unconvertible and doubtful terms. Where minds have flowed 
in deep, un-European channels, it is impossible to express their thoughts 
in concise words of our language. Wine new to us requires bottles that 
also will be new. The wisest course in a translation for the use of scholars 
might be to naturalize the most important Sanskrit technical terms, 
richly defining them in a glossary, and thus indicating their subtile mean- 
ings more clearly than by approximations possible in the text. This would 
be less urgent if the English renderings were standardized, but where an 
effort at originality is made by each new translator the reader is confused. 
These observations are not to be taken, however, as an attack upon Dr. 
Woods, who has seen fit to aim at English equivalents for almost every- 
thing, but who has often added the originals in parentheses, besides ap- 
pending an index to the Sanskrit words in the Sutras. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that the form of the Yoga Sutras and their 
commentaries restricts their perusal to serious students and that hot- 
headed faddists will effectually be repelled. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer at least, mysticism — especially that selfish mysticism which, like 
Toga, is its own end — has ever been the bane of religion, and its engross- 
ment of attention is largely to blame for toleration of cruelty in the world 
to-day. Duty is not served by intoxications which make the mind forget 
reality, but by keeping it clear for truth and sympathetic projection. But 
however dubiously we may praise the work of Patafijali and his inter- 
preters, it is no reproach to Dr. Woods nor a detraction from the applause 
to which he is entitled for the achievement of his heroic task. Notable is 
the restraint with which he has held himself to the work of a translator 
and refrained from annotations other than brief technical ones. His 
comparative citations indeed show a wide range of study. Doubtless he 
holds in reserve many valuable opinions as to the meaning of the Yoga 
which he may disclose upon a suitable occasion. Students of philosophy 
and psychology, after exercising with the analyses of mental conditions 
now laid before them, will not feel themselves above assistance, and those 
who deal with morbid mentality will welcome more light upon this match- 
less system for crucifying sanity. 

Edward P. Buffet, 
Jersey City, N. J. 



